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S HE alighted from the train 
in a scud of sleet. The 
chill in the air could hardly 
have permeated her rich mink 
coat; yet she shivered. The 
desolate aspect of the little 
station, stripped of its summer 
bustle, may have affected her. 

The ranks of big motors, smart 
traps, and tallyhos that she was 
accustomed to see were replaced 
by a single shabby surrey at¬ 
tached to a pair of lean, gray 
horses, whose listless driver huddled on the front seat 
and sucked the sodden, fireless stump of a cigar. A 
couple of boys, blowing their red hands and staring 
at her unabashed, were the only occupants of the plat¬ 
form. Beyond stretched the deserted village street, 
looking bleak and inhospitable through its leafless 
trees. 

“Maplewood,” said she briefly, naming her summer 
home two miles away, as she stepped into the surrey. 

The smooth, winding shore road, skimming the low, 
wooded hills with the undulating flight of a swallow, was 
!>cautiful even when shorn of its summer verdure as now; 
but Clara Brant had no eyes for it today. Maplewood 
itself, indeed, with its boaided windows anil doors and 
straw-swathed shrubs, looked gaunt and cheerless to her. 

At the hooded west entrance, opening directly into 
her private suite, she was met by Freda, the caretaker’s 
wife, and ushered into her sitting room, where a gen¬ 
erous wood fire emanated warmth and cozincss. The 
plump, blue-eyed Teuton, with the familiarity of a 
privileged servant, chided her mistress, as she received 
her wraps, for having used a public conveyance instead 
of telegraphing Chris to meet her at the station. Then, 
as she bustled about the room, she imparted some im- 
|Hirtant woodland news. Three robins still tarried on 
the place, feeding and roosting in a tangle of wild grape¬ 
vines. A flock of evening grosbeaks had appeared the 
day before: and the week before, on the ninth of Janu¬ 
ary, Chris hail seen a chipmunk. 

“Fine!” was Clara’s comment. 

But Freda, who knew her lady like a book, perceived 
that it was not fine,—just now,—that something had 
gone awry. So, withholding further items of the feath¬ 
ered and furred denizens of Maplewood until a more 
auspicious hour, she retired as soon as possible. 

LARA was no sooner alone than she dropped into a 
^ chair before her teakwood escritoire. After a 
period of nervous tattooing upon her faultless teeth 
with a pearl penstock, she wrote: 

Dear Cal— 

Then came another pause and a glance about the 
room. It reflected her outdoor tastes at a score of 
points,—in the sprays of bittersweet and high-bush 
cranberry, gathered the autumn before, but still flaunt¬ 
ing their tiny coral lanterns, a hummingbird's nest sad¬ 
dled on a section of honeysuckle stem, a binocular, a 
botanical collecting case, a butterfly net, a pair of target 
pistols. And Cal, her husband, she reflected sorrowfully, 
scarcely knew a song sparrow from a brown thrasher! 
Otherwise, she might not be writing this letter. 

She continued: 

I thought to take a week in this solitude to formulate my 
thoughts; but, with the train dust scarcely off my hands. I 
find them already formed. Indeed, I suspect they have 
long been formed. 

The reading of this letter cannot pain you more than its 
writing pains me. Yet I believe that nothing it contains 
will come as a surprise to you. 

Not to beat about the bush. I am sure you realize that 
our marriage is a failure. There may be more than one 
reason for it; but one is enough. I am childless. I learned 
a week ago from Dr. Gott what you have known for more 
than a year and yet charitably, though mistakenly, with¬ 
held from me.—that I shall never in all probability bear a 
child. You love children, as every good man does. You 
arc entitled to a wife who can give them to you. 

She paused and wiped her flowing eyes. 

You have striven nobly to save me pain; that is. to con¬ 
ceal your change of heart from me. But it was an impos¬ 
sible task. As well try to conceal the setting of the sun. 
The sad truth has filtered out from a thousand sources.— 
looks, gestures, words.—until I feel as sure of the fact as if 
I had read it in letters of blood. 

I have no plans. You will know the legal steps to be 
taken. A divorce will be very painful and humiliating to 
us both; but pain and humiliation come to all. in one form 
or another, and I am firmly and unalterably of the opinion 
—though I would rather sacrifice my right arm—that a 
divorce is the only wise, honest, and courageous course 
left to us. The rest does not matter. 

Perhaps I shall have the fortitude to talk with you later. 
But do not come up here now. You would not find me in 


any event; for I shall leave here the day I post this letter. 
When that will be. I don’t know. I want a few days for 
reflection over my immediate future. 

She hesi'ated over the subscription, and at last wrote 
simply “Clara.” She then locker! the missive in a little 
compartment of the desk, and, burying her head in her 
arms, wept as only the woman can weep who has loved 
and lost. 

AT luncheon, restored to a semblance of tranquillity, 
she said to Freda, “I am going for a long tramp. 
You may serve dinner at seven. Something very sim¬ 
ple will be sufficient. You’d better go home and take care 
of Chris and the children, and let Olga look after me.” 

“Olga will stay home,” answered Freda in the decisive 
manner of one who knows her duty. “And if I was you, 
Mrs. Brant, I wouldn't go too far. It looks like snow." 

Clara assented; but once afield her mind began to 
grind out the same dismal grist it had worked on for 
months, and she pushed mechanically on and on, ob¬ 
livious of time, distance, or direction. Presently, 
though, she became conscious that her cheeks were wet 
from something besides tears, and that the front of her 
coat was white with snow. 

The storm predicted by Freda had set in. The whirl¬ 
ing, eddying, dancing flakes blotted out every land¬ 
mark, and Clara was no more aware of her whereabouts 
than if she had been led blindfolded to the spot,—an 
open, wind-swept space, knee high with sear grasses, into 
which the snow fell with a soft hiss. She was startled 
too to discover, by a glance at her wrist watch, that it 
was a quarter of four,—less than an hour from sunset. 

There was ample ground for solicitude. In this 
broken tract of country, known as the Knobs, farm¬ 
houses were few and far between. She could pass 
within a hundred yards of one, in the smother of snow, 
and not know it; while north might as well have been 
south, for aught she could tell without sun or compass. 
Hence her only resource was to walk until brought up 
by a fence or a road, either of which would ultimately 
guide her to a human habitation. Failing in this, it was 
doubtful, in view of the increasing cold, whether she 
could survive the night. 

Yet she was not frightened. On the contrary, her 
peril seemed to strike a responsive chord. The desola¬ 
tion of her environment only matched the desolation 
of her heart. The threat of the elements was no worse 
than what had already befallen her; for to quench the 
flame of the body is less cruel than to slay the spirit. 

Nevertheless, now that she was brought face to face 
with the animal necessity of fighting for her life, she 
suddenly found herself tired; and after plodding along 
for the better part of an hour she began to eye the snug, 
tight thickets that she occasionally passed, with their 
thick floor of withered grasses and drifted leaves. On 
approaching one of these a ruffed grouse launched itself 
upon thunderous wings and disappeared like an arrow 
from the bow. 

“Poor bird!” she murmured. “I did not mean to 
steal your bed.” 

Finally she paused at the base of a low, overhanging 
cliff whose face was tapestried with an intricate weave 
of wild grape and Virginia creeper. Parting the vines, 
she peered into the dusky interior. To one of her sylvan 
habits, it was not an uninviting retreat, and she knew 
that she was not likely to find another so good, especially 
after nightfall. Had she been more warmly clad, she 
would have crept in at once; but her feet were already- 
wet and cold, and after an interval of indecision she 
slowly and wearily jnoved on. The best chance for life 
seemed, as yet, to keep going. 

She paused on top of a ridge and hallooed a number 
of times with all her strength. The great, feathery 
clots of snow muffled her voice like padded walls and 
threw it back into her own ears mockingly. At the 
next ridge, where stumps and slashings suggested the 
possible proximity of man, she again called. But there 
came no response save the ceaseless murmur of the 
frost-sprites on desiccated leaf and blade. 

Chris, back home, was probably organizing a search¬ 
ing party by this time; but the thought gave her little 
cheer, and for the first time she seriously began to won- 
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— Wu It an answer to her prayer ? " 

der if she was to perish in this trivial, ignoble way. It 
was a fitting thing that Death should lie in wait for 
puny man in the remote and uninhabited quarters of the 
globe,—those who laid down their lives therein could 
not justly complain,—but to meet the grisly thing 
thus, within a few miles of comfort and luxury, on 
ground over which a plowboy might have hunted rab¬ 
bits a few hours before, seemed like a ghastly joke of 
Fate. Yet Fate was quite capable of such a joke. She 
recalled a famous explorer who, after braving wild 
beasts and wilder men, Arctic cold and pestilential 
heat, for a quarter of a century, was killed by a streetcar. 

TN the midst of these somber reflections there came a 
1 lull in the storm. Looking about her, she discovered, 
not two hundred yards distant, a little building which 
she at once recognized as the shooting box of the Pon¬ 
tiac Gun Club, of which her husband was a member. 
It was likely that some tinned food could be found 
within; there was certainly a stove and plenty of fire¬ 
wood. Yet, just as the threat of death had not dis¬ 
mayed her, neither did her escape now exalt her. In the 
same stolid manner of the last hour she advanced to the 
building, lifted a stick of cordwood, and smashed the 
lock of the back door with a single thrust. 

It was a crude little building,—a kitchen in the rear 
and a combination dining, living, and sleeping room in 
front, with gun racks and bunks along the wall, and a 
wire running lengthwise to carry a canvas partition 
when there happened to be women in the party. Clara 
had been one of these women guests three years before. 
Lucile Cameron, with her three fat-legged, starry-eyed, 
ringlet-crowned cherubs, was another one; and Clara 
recalled, still with a tinge of jealousy, how Cal had 
paddled the children around in a scow in preference to 
going out with the other men to shoot in the blinds. 

A thorough search of the kitchen cupboards revealed 
nothing to eat, not even a package of stale crackers. 
Doubtless the tinned stuff, which would otherwise have 
frozen, had been canoed across the lake to his cabin by 
Ketchum Jack, the old Ojibwa Indian keeper of the 
little shooting preserve. 

However, going without supper, and breakfast as 
well, was not a matter of moment to Clara in her present 
mood. She passed into the front room to inspect the 
stove there. As she opened the door, a slight, shuffling 
noise on the floor attracted her eyes to a furry little 
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animal which cease*! nibbling a piece of dry cheese to 
look up at her inquiringly. But she was not afraid and 
quietly passed round the other side of the table, with 
a gentle “Shoo! shoo!” whereupon the animal trotted 
into the kitchen and out the back door. 

r PHINKING of Ketchum Jack, Clara passed on to a 
A window that overlooked the lake. A distant point 
of light in the gathering dusk marked the site of the red 
man's cabin, where doubtless his squaw, old Plaited 
Hair, was now preparing supper. By the circuitous 
shore, the distance was three or four miles; straight 
across, scarcely half a mile. 

She had noticed a pair of woman's skates hanging on 
the kitchen wall. She remembered that the club main¬ 
tained a guest chamber in Jack's cabin, for the enter¬ 
tainment of very small parties of sportsmen—four or 
less—when it was not worth while to open the lodge. 
Why not cross over? She knew the ice must be very 
thin; for the winter hail been exceptionally open and the 
larger lake at Maplewood was not frozen at all vet. The 
inch or so of snow would mask cracks and air holes, ad¬ 
ding to her danger. But what of it? If the ice held, all 
right: if not—well. Cal's road to freedom would be the 
shorter. 

After buckling on the skates, she closed and secured 
the door with that scrupulousness for details which so 
often crops out in people who no longer have anything 
to lose or gain thereby,—soldiers going into a desperate 
charge, condemned criminals dressing for the gallows, 
suicides writing Finis in the book of life. Then she 
hobbled down to the shore. 

She wet one leg to the knee before gaining the main 
sheet of ice. It cracked ominously under her weight. 
She smiled—for the first time in weeks, it seemed —and 
struck out as gaily as if her partners were laughing men 
and women at a skating fete instead of the silent, 
watchful, invisible emissaries of death. 

CUDDENLY, when about halfway across, she halted 
^ abruptly. A vision, as it were, was vouchsafed her. 
She saw the little den at home in which, chairs side by 
side, before an open fire, she and Cal hail sjxmt so many 
winter evenings together, during the first years of their 
married life. It was the same room to which Cal had 
first led her as a bride, the night of their return from the 
honeymoon journey, the room in which, hand in hand, 
they hail day-dreamed so often, gazing with reverie- 
filmed eyes down to the rosy, sunlit vista of the future. 

Cal, in her vision, was sitting there now, dressed for 
dinner. One elbow was on the arm of his chair; his 
smooth-shaved chin rested in the palm of his white hand. 
His eyes were fixed in thought upon the glowing em¬ 
bers, while upon his face was that look of wistful sad¬ 
ness that had haunted Clara for months,—the outward 
sign, which not even a strong man could hide, of the 
tragedy of being mated with one whom he had ceased 
to love. 

Their golden dreams had turned to ashes. The 
sacred flame borrowed from the altar fire had been 
snuffed out like a tallow dip. And now, like outcast 
Hagar, she stood with her face to the wilderness—only 
she led no little Ishmael by the hand. 

Stricken with a sense of unutterable loss and woe, 
Clara lifted her eyes heavenward. What mattered her 
sufferings? He too suffered; and if she loved him,— 
only the angels above knew how much!—why not save 
him by a single masterly stroke? Why dally with the 
conventions and opinions of men? 

“O God, show me the way!” 

The pitiful wail ascended sharp, penetrating, and 
clear as a bugle call until the wolfish north wind pounced 
upon it and throttled it. Standing in a hearkening at¬ 
titude, she caught the shimmer of open water, over 
toward the south shore, where Duck Creek entered the 
lake. Was it an answer to her prayer? She took it as 
such. With a sob she struck out, skated at top speed 
until she neared the fatal spot, and then shut her eyes. 

r PHE water that closed over her might have been 
boiling hot instead of icy cold from the way it 
burnt her lungs. She sank as swiftly as a lump of lead— 
or so it seemed—down, down, down! 

The depth astonished her. But still more astonish¬ 
ing, presently, was the surcease of pain, the quieting of 
the thunder in her cars. At this she ventured to open 
her eyes. The water was crystal clear, and as intangible 
as air. Indeed, she doubted if it was still water; for she 
felt it not, and moved through it with the speed of a bird 
in flight. 

Her direction too seemed to have changed, and after 
awhile she perceived a beautiful white palace in the 
distance. Its walls blended so perfectly with the green 
forest that it had neither beginning nor end, so far as 
she could see. The sun-shot air was quivering with the 
song of birds, and the flowers yielded a perfume that 
lulled her senses strangely. 

“What place is this, if I may ask?” said she, confused 
somewhat at sight of the radiant creature that met her 
at the broad portal and kissed her on the cheek. 

“Why, surely," answered the Presence with a smile, 
‘you must know that this is Heaven; that part of it, at 
least, where the babes live. I see you are a mother 


spirit, and you must, therefore, have come for your 
babe. Otherwise you would not be here; for to none 
but mother spirits is vouchsafed the way.” 

“Oh, yes,” exclaimed Clara joyfully, remembering 
that she had asked God to show her the way, little 
dreaming what it would be. “Yes, I—I came for my 
babe,” she added, knowing she was no mother spirit, 
yet resolved, even at the hazard of deceiving an angel, 
to secure a babe. 

“Follow me. then,” answered the other, turning with 
a rustle of her spotless robe. 

They entered a great room—or rather court, for the 
only roof was a dome of cerulean sky. Birds and flowers 
were as numerous as outside; plashing fountains, 
ferns, and palms were everywhere; and all was suffused 
with a golden glow, more lovely than any earthly light, 
as soft .as though strained through primrose petals, yet 
so clear that one could see an incredible distance—for 
the walls curiously receded before one's eyes. And as 
far as one could sec were babies, thousands upon thou¬ 
sands of babies, cooing, prattling, sleeping, crawling 
about the floor, plucking flowers unrestrained, dabbling 
their fat hands in the fountains. Yet there was not a 
single attendant in sight to keep them from falling in. 

“These arc the babies already bom,” explained the 
Presence; “that is, their spirits. Their bodies, of 
course, arc on earth." 

“But the babies on earth have spirits,” demurred 
Clara, though doubting her wisdom in doing so. 

“Yes—what you of earth call spirits. But they are 
only the reflection of the real spirits which arc here. 
We keep them here until the little ones are old enough 
to assume the resjionsibility for themselves." 

“And these balies are all so well and happy," added 
Clara. “(>n earth, where there is poverty and sickness 
and sin, the babies—” 

“You s|>cak of bodies. Remember, it is only the 
spirits tliat you see here, clothed in the semblance of 
flesh that they may Ik- visible to your mortal eyes. The 
spirit is imix-rvious to poverty, sickness, and sin, and 
all other earthly ills.” 

Through an arched |>assagc they entered another 
room; and it was just like the first, only larger, if that 
was possible, and with even more babies. 

“These,” cxj>!r.ined the celestial one, “are the babes 
that were lent to earth but have returned to us." 

“You mean all these babes have died?" murmured 
Clara in awe, thinking of the countless heartaches they 
represented. 

“Yes. But you will observe that no sears of the ex¬ 
perience remain. They are just as happy as the others. 
Now I will show you the little ones that have not yet 
been born.” 



cherubs—unless the Presence had deceived her, which 
was unthinkable—was her darling. So, after standing 
in a breathless hush for a moment, thinking that per¬ 
haps her eves might fall uj>on the very one, she ex¬ 
claimed tremulously: 

“And there is one for me, you said?” 

“Yes. There is one for even - woman on earth with 
the mother spirit." 

“But—but have I the mother spirit?" A frightened 
look crept into her eyes. 

“Yes, or you would not be here, as I said.” 

“And I can have my choice?" cried Clara, sweeping 
the nearest group with a hungry glance. 

“You speak in terms of earth,” answered the other, 


with gentle rebuke. “In Heaven there is no choice or 
choosing. All spirits are the same in the beginning. 
What they become later depends much upon what the 
mothers make them.” 

Clara instantly thought of the good mothers whose 
children had turned out bad. “But surely," she ex¬ 
claimed, “heredity and environment and—" 

The Presence stopped her with a gesture. “Again 
you speak of bodies; or, at the most, of minds. Here 
we have to do with the soul alone. The soul can be 
soiled, it is true; but its tenement of clay, whether ugly 
or beautiful, pure or defiled, has no power over it. Men 
speak as if it had; but the judgments of men are blind. 
Failure in life is often success in Heaven, and success in 
life is often failure here." 

“Then give me one, any one,” said Clara eagerly, 
thinking how liappv Cal would be at sight of a child in 
her arms, and how easily his lost love would be re¬ 
claimed. 

“Yours is in the next room," answered the angel, 
leading the way. 

In this room the babes were like all the others, quite 
as ix-autiful and quite as happy; but not so many. 
Clara looked doubtful. 

“Why arc these set apart from the others?" she asked. 
“You have shown me babes not yet born, those born 
and still living, and those lxim but now dead. How can 
there bo any others?" 

“Can you not guess?" asked the Presence, ami her 
voice was gentler, sweeter, if possible, than before. 

Clara shook her head. 

“Then listen! These are babes bom and still til ing 
on earth, but whose fathers, mothers, and natural 
guardians have been taken from them by death, pov¬ 
erty, or. alas! hardness of heart. They await a new 
mother." 

Clara drew back abashed; for on earth, fearing the 
taint of heredity, she had shrunk from adopting a child. 

The Presence smiled. "Know you. Mother Spirit, 
that Heaven's choicest crown is given to her who 
mothers these little ones. The others are mothered 
through the natural processes of the flesh; not always 
voluntarily and, alas! not always gratefully. But when 
one of these is taken we know that a woman on earth 
has risen above the affinities of mere flesh and blood, 
and has ascended into the pure and holy region of ma¬ 
ternal love." 

“Then I will take one—if I may be forgiven,” said 
Clara huskily. 

The Presence kissed her in token of forgiveness and 
exclaimed, “I'm so glad; for a little one is awaiting you 
—has been awaiting you throughout the ages. For 
here, you must know, all things are foreordained from 
the beginning. Wait till I return.” 

The Presence was gone a long time. Night, or what 
takes the pjacc of night in Heaven, began to fall. The 
flowers folded their petals, as if in prayer; the birds 
ceased their singing and hid away in leafy nooks; the 
babes grew drowsy and fell asleep, one by one. Clara's 
own lids grew heavy, and presently she too slept. 

■^TTdlEN she awoke she was still in the dark: but 
some subtle change had taken place, something 
liad happened; her brain was confused. Nevertheless, 
the wail of an infant reached her ears a little, and she 
raised to her elbow with a palpitating heart. 

“Is that my baby?" she cried. 

“Yes," answered a voice from an invisible source, and 
the next moment she felt a warm, pulsating little bundle 
Continued on page 15 
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of humanity beside her. Lovingly, yearn¬ 
ingly, she drew it close to her breast, and in 
the fullness of her contentment slept again. 

When she awoke a second time the babe 
was still there. But again a sense of change 
disturbed her. Slowly and painfully she 
groped her way back to consciousness. One 
after another she picked up the loose threads 
of memory, now dropping two or three in 
the effort to secure another one, like a child 
gathering nuts, but eventually finding them 
again. Thus there swam into her conscious¬ 
ness the fact that she lay in a bed, that she 
smelled tobacco, that voices proceeded from 
an adjoining room. Yet, if her visit to 
Heaven was only a dream, whence came the 
babe in her arms? Exhausted by the in¬ 
quiry, she again allowed her senses to float 
away into the mist of unreality. 

She was recalled by a hand upon her 
brow. “Where am I?' she asked weakly. 

“In Ketchum Jack’s cabin," answered the 
same voice that had spoken before; a man’s 
voice, she now perceived. “Don’t you re¬ 
member Ketchum Jack?" 

“I think so. How did I get here?" 

“You broke through the ice, and he saved 
you. It was almost a miracle. He chanced 
to be making the round of his traps when he 
heard your cry." 

A familiar note about the voice teased her 
memory. “Who are you?" she asked. 

“Can’t you guess, my dear?" 

“Cal?" she ventured, but strangely calm. 

She felt his lips upon her cheek. 

"How did you get here? How did you 
know where I was?" said she. 

“The doctor telegraphed me. I have been 
here ten days. You have had pneumonia.” 

It was unbelievable; but so were the other 
things that had happened to her. 

“Am I going to live?" she asked presently. 

“Yes, thank God!" His voice thickened 
in a sob. 

“Why do you cry? You don’t love me 
any more." 

“Ah, my dear, that is why I cry,—because 
you think I don’t love you, because you 
have thought so for a long, long time. Yet 
I never loved you better." 

Her heart quickened; but she was silent 
for a moment, still fingering the tangled 
skein of memory. “ Is it because you thought 
I was going to die?" 

“No, no! I have never ceased to love you. 
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I may tell you now; for in your delirium you 
revealed the secret,—that the very condition 
which you thought had forfeited my love 
had bound me closer to you than ever. I 
felt so sorry for you." 

AGAIN she felt a throb within; but dared 
not yet yield to her joy, lest it too, like 
the other things, should prove elusive. So she 
wrapped her weak fingers about his hand 
and peered fixedly into his face, just waxing 
into visibility in the gray light of dawn. 
Perhaps he could brush away the cobwebs 
that still clung to her mind. 

“Cal, is it true that 1 have been to Heaven 
and got this little one for you and me?"_ 

“I feel certain she came from Heaven," he 
answered with emotion; “for Dr. Greeley 
says she saved your life." 

“But how did I get her?" 

“Her mother died about three months 
ago. Her father accidentally shot himself a 
day or two after your mishap on the ice, and 
died that night. Dr. Greeley, when on his 
way to the county farm with her, stopped 
here to see you. The little thing cried. You 
heard the sound, and called for her so vio¬ 
lently that we had to put her into your arms 
to soothe you. After that Greeley was 
afraid to take her away.” 

She lay still, thinking of that last tragic 
dash of hers toward the open water. But 
the horror of it was gone now, and she finally 
looked up at her husband with a wan smile. 

“Cal, do you believe that God ever shows 
a heartsick person the way out of his terror 
and gloom—literally, I mean?" 

“I do." 

“I am so glad," she answered with happy 
tears; “for 1 know He does. And I want to 
keep this little girl." 

“So do I; for I have learned to love her.” 

Her eyes were spirit bright, like one who 
has been chastened by fire. “I want to keep 
her, Cal, because she "is mine. Do you know- 
why she is mine?" 

“I don’t believe I could guess." 

“Because I went down into the Valley of 
the Shadow of Death after her, just like a 
real mother.” 

“I had not thought of that,” said he, smil¬ 
ing; “but it is true. ” 

But just how true it was he did not sus¬ 
pect, and whether she should ever tell him 
was a question for the future to decide. 


THE WOMAN WHO FOUND HAPPINESS 


These foods are for you. Keep the pantry stocked with 
them and find out the ways to enjoy them. 

Use them as foods, delicious in form and taste. Use them 
as you use nut meats. Scatter them over every dish of ice 
cream. Use them in candy making. 

These are days of dairy dishes—of bread and crackers 
in milk. Here are grains which are crisper than crackers, 
more porous than bread, and far more inviting than either. 
For summer suppers try these grains in milk. 


Oceans of 
Puffed Grains 


Are being consumed in these days on the verge of summer. 
We are sending out ten million dishes weekly. 

Countless tables, every morning, serve them with sugar 
and cream. And they get airy morsels, thin and crisp, with 
a taste like toasted nuts. 

The morning berries, with folks that know, arc mixed 
with these fragile crisps. And the almond flavor forms with 
fruit a most delightful blend. 

Every night, legions of people gather around Puffed Wheat 
or Puffed Rice in milk. And these floating dainties—these 
bubbles of grain—form the best dairy dish they know. 

Every Atom Counts 

In eating Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice, every atom counts. 
Here, for the first time—by Prof. Anderson’s process—whole 
grains are made wholly digestible. 

Every food granule has been blasted to pieces by an internal 
steam explosion. Digestion can instantly act. Every food 
element is made available without any tax on the stomach. 

So at meals or between meals—at bed time or any time— 
these are ideal foods for the hungry. In no other way was a 
cereal food ever so perfectly cooked. 
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notes were plaintive, melting, the tones of 
him who seeks the light; 

It came upon the midnight clear. 

That Rlorious song of old. 

Of angels Ijending near the earth 
To touch their harps of gold. 

Those who wore silks in that front pew 
drank in the vibrant tones with not a bit 
more relish than did she who wore rags. 
There was one difference: they looked 
straight at the Songbird; she closet! her 
eyes as though she wanted just to hear, and 
to see only what imagination pictured. 

Fear not! said he. for mighty dread 
Had seized their troubled mind. 

Glad tidings of great joy I bring 
To you and all mankind. 

That was what the sexton hail said! “Feel 
it and sec if you don’t get it." The voice 
thrilled with deepest emol ion. This was not 
a choir boy singing for a salary: this was 
a soul delivering a message! 

Glad tidings of great joy I bring 
To you and all mankind. 

The singing ceased. Rozzy dropped the 
music on the rack before him. There was a 
rustle of relief through the whole church, the 
breaking of a tension that had held hearts 
in harmony. The ragged girl’s cheeks 
flushed as she returned the Songbird's smile. 
Her eyes sparkled as she wiped them with a 
handkerchief. Then, while the Doxology 
rolled beneath the mighty arches of greens, 
she gazed straight ahead, drew a long 
breath, brushed her rags past her silken 
neighbors, and walked down the aisle and 
out into the sunshine, her step sprightly, her 
head erect. 

r PHEY all gathered round Rozzy after- 
1 ward: the choirmaster with a bit of 
pride, the pastor with a pat and a purr, the 
choir mother with glistening eyes, Fatty 
Miller with the old awe renewed, and every 
man and boy of them bursting with tongue- 
tied praise. And the janitor whispered to 
his wife, who was waiting for him to lock 
the doors and come home to his plum pud- 
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ding, that it would be a long, long time be¬ 
fore any of them heard another solo like that. 

Fatty started to walk home with him: 
but Rozzy said a hurried goodby and rushed 
down the stairs and up the road. He was 
home in ten minutes. A woman in white 
dress and cap met him at the door. 

“Is she—will she—’ 

“Yes, Roswell," she interrupted. “The 
crisis is past. It came this morning.” 

He was up five stairs before she caught 
his coat tail. 

“But you can’t see her till she wakes up." 

And so he went out into the yard to play 
with the pups. Try as he would, the brown 
one simply would" not jump through his 
arms. They all seemed wild to run, and 
run, and run. So he ran with them, dodged 
them, let them tumble over him as he lay 
on the ground. Suddenly he paused to find 
himself humming: 

Glad tidings of great joy I bring 
To you and all mankind. 

The woman in white opened the door. 
“She's awake," she called. 

The boy ran upstairs and into a room. As 
the woman left she heard him say: 

“Oh, Sis, Sis!" 

AND that is all. Had Rozzy. years later, 
married the strange girl who sat in the 
vacant place, with the sexton ringing the 
chimes, the two wardens and the richest man 
as guests, the choirmaster at the organ. Fatty 
as best man, Milly as maid of honor, and 
the same pastor tying the knot, while the 
choir mother, her heart grown even larger 
with time, waited at the bride's house to 
help her with her things,—had these things 
come about, this would have been a story. 

But Rozzy last saw the girl, head erect, 
step sprightly, walking out of the church, 
out into the sunshine, while the Doxology 
filled the broad spaces under the evergreen 
arches with thanksgiving. 

That is why this is not a story, but just 
an incident about a choir boy who sang on 
Christmas morning. 


Puffed Wheat, 1 Oc ^» 
Puffed Rice, 15c 
















